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The weakness of the Cartesian system as a whole lay in its total
inability to reconcile the substantial or independent existence of a
plurality of observable phenomena with their undeniable inter-
relatedness to one another. The solution of Leibniz lies in his
acceptance of relations between phenomena as a fact. From this
he draws two momentous conclusions, namely that the objects of
the senses, just because they are really related, cannot in the end
be regarded as real, and that the ultimately real is therefore
accessible not to sensibility but to understanding. This suggests a
distinction between the intelligible and sensible worlds such as
Kant later drew in his Inaugural Dissertation, but this was not the
line which Leibniz followed. As we have seen, he chose to regard
the transition from sense to understanding as a continuous one
involving only an infinite number of degrees of clearness in
representation, thereby apparently bridging another of the gaps
in the system of Descartes, for whom thought and sense had
necessarily been different in kind and not merely in degree.
But even if this procedure is allowed to be sound in principle it
can hardly be denied that the problem of substantial interrelation
is shelved by it rather than solved, since the conception of a
universe of monads, each entirely self-subsistent and all bound
together by nothing but the pre-established harmony ordained by
God's creative act is, to say the least of it, extremely difficult to
accept. This, however, is neither the only difficulty nor the most
serious which the view involves, for when carefully considered it is
found inevitably to cast a doubt on the central contention on
which the whole of the new philosophy of nature rests, namely the
doctrine that the material universe is real and is through and
through intelligible on mathematical principles. For if space, time,
and causality are all relational forms valid only of obscure per-
ceptions and bound to dissolve away with the coming of true
intellectual insight into the nature of the real, we are bound to ask
in what sense geometry and physics can be regarded as giving us
knowledge of the real' at all; but the idea that geometry and
physics are not strictly valid of reality was essentially incompatible
with the whole outlook of seventeenth-century philosophy, and
Leibniz himself naturally draws no attention to this aspect of his
doctrine. Another acute problem of the same general character
arises in respect of causality, in that the interaction of physical